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Ornith. Madag. p. 40. Malacirops borbonica, Bonap. Notes s. 1. 
Coll. Del. p. 56; Reichenb. fig. 3290. Figuier de l Isle de France, 
Buff. (Motacilla mauritiana, Gm. ?). Z. cinerea, Swains. ? 

Found in Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands. A speci- 
` men received from Goudot in the Paris collection is a little more 
brownish ; perhaps a female. 


C. SPEIROPS. 
11. Z. tucusris, Hartl. 


Supra olivacea, pileo nigricante, uropygio viridi-flavescente ; 
fasciola inter rictum et oculum annuloque periophthalmico, 
hoc minus conspicue, albis ; subalaribus et flexura ale pure 
albis; gutture pallide cinerascente ; pectore et abdomine 
dilute brunnescenti-olivaceis; rostro brunneo; pedibus 
carneis; iride nigra. 

Long. 572"; rostr. a fr. 44"; al. 282"; caud. 2"; tars. 84". 
Syn. Zosterops lugubris, Hartl. Rev. Zool. 1848, p. 108; Id. 

Beitr. z. Orn. Westafr. p. 49; Id. Abhandl. Naturw. Ver. Hamb. 

ii. p. 49, t. 2. fig. med.; Id. Syst. Orn. Westafr. p. 72. Speirops 

lugubris, Reichenb. Merop. p. 93, fig. 3306. 

Confined to the Island of St. Thomas. We have examined 

two specimens (Hamb. Mus.). 4 

Less typical. The largest Zosteropine species of Africa. 


XLI—A Fortnight in the Dobrudscha. - 
By W. H. Simpson, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Tue Austrian steamer from Constantinople to Galatz being 
caught in a gale of wind off Varna, on Sunday, April 15, 1860, 
was obliged to run for shelter behind the point of Kali Akra, 
the eastern horn of Baltschik Bay, where she lay for thirty-six 
hours, secure from the furious nor’-easter, which drove the scud 
at hurricane speed just over the 300 feet cliffs that protected us 
from its fury. This is the first view which the traveller from 
the south has of the coast of the Dobrudscha, and if he has pre- 
viously indulged in the popular error that that region is a low- 
lying swamp, he will here have an opportunity for correcting his 
geography. But unless he wishes to find himself alone in the 
midst of a somewhat lawless Turkish population, he will hardly 
eare to land here in order to improve his ornithology, though 
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he might probably long to explore those cliffs if the captain 
would guarantee that the steamer would not sail without him. 
As, however, the captain of an Austrian ‘ Lloyd’s steamer’ is 
too great a personage to be lightly addressed, especially on an 
occasion when his feelings are aggravated by the dread of being © 
driven ashore, he, the traveller, will have to postpone his explora- 
tions until the steamer arrives off Kustendjé, where, if the fog 
and swell permit, he may land in the new harbour which is beng 
there constructed by an English Company in connexion with the 
Danube and Black Sea Railway, of which Kustendjé is the eastern 
terminus. This was my case. It had, indeed, been darkly 
intimated to the passengers that the vessel would be obliged 
to go on through the Sulina channel to Galatz—a circuit of 
200 miles for any one wishing to reach this place. Fortunately 
the fog, which had succeeded the gale, cleared up on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, and revealed to us the earthy cliffs which form 
the distinctive feature of this part of the coast of the Dobrudscha. 

The first object that greeted my arrival in port was a flock 
of Little Gulls (Larus minutus) flying about in the harbour. 
This I considered a good omen, and even indulged in hopes of 
finding their breeding-quarters, as many were already in good 
plumage. ‘This species was subsequently noticed in immense 
numbers between the 20th and 24th, especially on the first of 
the above dates. At that time the bulk of the flocks were 
frequenting a lake of fresh water called “Sud Geul,” which 
extends for several miles in a northerly direction parallel to the 
sea, from which it is separated by a narrow isthmus. On this 
occasion the flocks of Larus minutus, associated with a few in- 
dividuals of Sterna cantiaca, were literally swarming in the air 
a few feet above the surface of the water, like swallows over 
a river on a summer’s evening. Far asthe eye could reach, look- 
ing northwards down the lake, these elegant little birds were to 
be seen on the feed, dashing to and fro most actively. In most 
of them the head and upper part of the neck were of a brilliant 
jet-black, producing a singular effect in the mass when contrasted 
with the white of the rest of the plumage. Upon those which 
were nearest, a faint rosy tinge, confined to the upper part of 
the breast, was also noticeable. This, I think, is more marked 
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in the living bird than in preserved specimens. In the distance 
they looked like musquitoes over the water, the flocks probably 
extending to the farthest end of the lake, which cannot be less 
than eight or ten miles off. Here, then, it seemed was the 
home of the birds, for which the late John Wolley and myself, 
misled by a false description, had vainly sought in Oland 
during the spring of 1856. The isthmus between the lake and 
the sea, uneven with swampy hollows and dry hillocks that 
support a coarse and scanty vegetation, might surely be their 
appropriate breeding-places, where, in company with Terns, 
Pratincoles, Stilts, eé hoc genus omne, they might be expected 
towards the end of May to deposit their eggs. Never was there 
a greater mistake. A few days later and the thousands have 
become hundreds, yet a few days more and these will have 
dwindled down to tens, so that, by the middle of May, it is 
possible that not a pair will remain behind. Doubtless they con- 
tinue their northward journey along this coast of the Black Sea; 
but it is in the marshes and lakes of Central Russia, in the great 
plains of the Volga, and possibly also in those of the Bug, the 
Dneiper, and the Don, that oologists must look for eggs of Larus 
minutus. 5 

In order to make the following notes more intelligible, it would 
be well to attempt a slight description of the chief features of 
the Dobrudscha,—not, indeed, with any pretensions to accuracy, 
as a fortnight’s sojourn in a district so little travelled as this is 
only just sufficient to make a person wish to know more of it. 
One thing, however, is obvious enough, viz., that the country, 
instead of being a marsh, much more resembles the downs of 
the chalk formation, being in fact very dry, except in a few parts 
to be more particularly mentioned subsequently. As the fate of 
Lord Cardigan’s cavalry and also of the French expeditionary 
column is well known, an impression has gone abroad that the 
Dobrudscha is marshy and malarious. The bones of the unfortu- 
nate soldiers composing the latter forces were but lately to be seen 
on the heights of Kustendjé; but whether the men died of cholera, 
or any other disease, want of water was much more likely to have 
been a predisposing cause than the excess of it. 

The region north of Baltschik Bay, as far as the delta of the 
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Danube, appears then to consist of an undulating upland, having 
its watershed within a few miles of the Black Sea, to which it 
slopes rather rapidly. The point where the Danube and Black 
Sea Railway (about forty miles in length) crosses the height of 
land is very near its eastern terminus. Speaking from memory, 
the elevation is between 250 and 850 feet. Further north, at 
Baba-dagh, where primary or plutonic rocks are said to burst 
through the calcareous strata forming the main bulk of the mass, 
these elevations are greatly exceeded. The Danube below Sili- 
stria, flowing eastwards, is gradually deflected northwards by this 
mass, as it cats its way into the cliffs on the Bulgarian shore 
as far as Tchernawoda, where it is within forty miles of the sea. 
At this point its course is completely turned, at first even a 
little towards the W.of N.; but although foiled in its attempts 
to penetrate the uplands of the Dobrudscha, its summer floods 
appear to have inundated the numerous valleys that debouche 
upon it. What share the river itself may have had in the 
erosion of these valleys is, of course, a geological question. Thus 
are formed chains of lakes and swamps, which constitute the real 
marshes of the Dobrudscha. The aspect therefore which this 
district presents to the Danube, its western boundary, is that of 
an immense in-curving sweep of land about 300 or 400 feet high, 
which often comes to the water’s edge in low precipices of a 
softish rock, apparently calcareous, but which is also perforated 
by swampy hollows reaching far back into the heart of the 
country. The yiew from these heights, looking immediately 
down upon the chief arm of the river, and across into the low- 
lying but richly wooded islands of Wallachia, is probably one of 
the most striking in Turkey. It suggests the idea of standing 
on one of the bastions of an immense fortress, which has the 
largest river-in Europe for its ditch. In this region may be 
seen the Griffon and Cinereous Vultures, the Egyptian Neophron, 
Sea-Kagles in plenty, the Imperial Eagle, and a small dark variety 
of the Golden Eagle, Some of these are pretty sure to be on 
the wing, not to mention the less obvious birds of prey, which 
breed in the almost boundless extent of forest and morass that 
covers the flat islands stretching northwards and westwards till 
lost in the distant horizon. 
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Reverting, however, for the present to the coast, we find that, 
where the earth-cliffs do not come down directly to the sea, lakes 
both of salt and fresh water intervene. These are generally 
separated from the sea by strips of land, such as the one pre- 
viously described at Sud Geul. Towards the north the lakes 
are more extensive. The earth-cliffs about Kustendjé are much 
resorted to by birds for breeding, from the facility with which 
they are perforated. The Eagle-Owl (Bubo maximus) has been 
known, though not quite lately, to have its eyrie on a very ac- 
cessible ledge in one of these faces; but it is not likely this will 
occur again, owing to an increase in the European population 
hereabouts. The Turk is a true friend to all birds, and never 
molests them; but where Franks and Greeks abound guns 
become numerous, and birds diminish. The Ruddy Shelduck 
(Tadorna rutila) breeds in these places, as also in the holes of Tra- 
jan’s wall, and in other holes up the country. Eggs, however, of 
this bird would be of no value to collectors unless authenticated, 
as the other species occurs sparingly. Though plentiful, itis by 
no means easy to obtain the eggs. J and my friend spent the 
greater part of a day in driving a tunnel into a bank where one 
had been seen to come out. But our labour was in vain; for 
after advancing several yards, working one at a time, prostrate, 
and in the dark, the original hole was found to fork off into 
two branches. The natives sometimes obtain a sitting which is 
hatched, and the young ones are brought up for domestic pur- 
poses. Starlings and Jackdaws (always Corvus collaris: see 
‘This, vol.ii. p.335) are likewise fond of these cliffs. Acridotheres 
roseus has also been noticed, but not by me; it may be seen at 
times sparingly mixed with the other Starlings. This bird, as is 
well known, breeds in large colonies in parts of Asia Minor, 


though at irregular intervals; it is not supposed that it ever 


breeds here. A few Gulls frequent these cliffs, but they were 
very scarce in the month of April, and being rather shy from 
frequent shooting, I was not able to handle a specimen. Judg- 
ing from a distance, Larus fuscus and L. argentatus seem to 
prevail. We picked up the remains of a Shearwater in the very 
last stage of decomposition ; it appeared to be Puffinus anglorum. 


I fancy this is the species so numerous on the Bosphorus, where: 
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long files of them are ever flying through the channel—an up 
and down train several hundred yards in length being often 
in sight at the same time. These are the ámes damnées of 
sultanas who got the sack under the old régime, each separate 
train being perhaps part of the establishment of a different 
Sultan. Not that all these poor restless spirits were necessarily 
frail ones : harems must have been expensive in those days, as 
they were lately proved to be under Sultan Abdul Medjid, and 
when the inmates became ugly or strong-minded, the sack was 
more economical than a pension. 

To the north of where these earth-cliffs terminate, the lakes, 
backwaters, and rough sand-hills intervening between the sea 
and the uplands are sure to be favourite places of resort for 
Waders and Wild-fowl during the spring and autumn flights; 
these being from their position a place of call as it were on the 
direct line of East-European migrations, a sort of halfway house 
between the South and the North. Pelicans bound for the mus- 
quito-haunted delta of the Danube ; Ducks, Geese, Plovers, and 
Snipes, of many species hesides those which breed here, on their 
way to Poland and Russia; Stints from their African winter- 
quarters going to Lapland, Siberia, and the farthest north,— 
all are likely to be met with here at their respective seasons. Ex- 
cepting my two visits to Sud Geul, I never had an opportunity 
of examining this district ; but on one of those occasions a flock 
of Pelicans (probably Pelecanus onocrotalus), consisting of several 
thousands, was noticed. moving northwards at an immense height. 
Tribes of Cossack fishermen prey upon the fowl hereabouts ; 
they have the reputation of being very active eggers. We our- 
selves took the nest of a Wild Goose (believed to be Anser ferus). 
I noticed also Stilts (Himantopus candidus), which undoubtedly 
breed here, the Double Snipe, Common Curlew, Common Snipe, 
and Kentish Plover amongst the Waders, besides the Hooper 
(Cygnus musicus), Common Wild Ducks in great quantities, the 
Shoveler, Pochard, and Garganey, and sume other ducks not made 
out with equal certainty. To the great numbers of Larus minutus 
allusion has already been made. Strange to say, the birds of 
prey, so numerous generally in the Dobrudscha, were not well 
represented here, possibly for want of appropriate breeding- 
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places. The Marsh Harrier seemed to be cock of the walk in 
default of any nobler bird. I found a new nest of this species 
in some reeds, and an old nest in a low blackthorn bush by the 
water’s edge. There is another Harrier also pretty numerous 
here, the same which is so extremely abundant on the uplands. 
I presume it to be Circus cineraceus, but not having succeeded 
in shooting one, could not undertake to say for certain. 

The old Turkish town of Kustendjé covers the low promon- 
tory which partially protects the harbour. The new town is 
built higher up, on the edge of the undulating plateau of the 
Dobrudscha—an open treeless tract of country very much like 
what the downs of Newmarket and the heaths of Suffolk may 
have been in former times. Trajan’s wall runs across from here 
in a westerly direction to the Danube. Besides the wall of 
Trajan, there are many interesting remains of antiquity at this 
place, which occupies the site of ancient Tomi. If Ovid had been 
a sportsman and naturalist, he might have found abundant con- 
solation in his exile ; but having been in all probability indifferent 
to the advantages of Bustard-hunting, and totally unable to ap- 
preciate the aieea riches of the country, he seems to 
have found the place very dull. Tn the face of a ravine on the 
edge of the new town, recent excavations have laid bare some 
Roman temples and other remains. These the railway autho- 
rities, with more zeal for the improvement of the harbour than 
for the conservation of antiquities, are using up in the formation 
of the new breakwater. Thus unhappy Tomi is being disinterred 
only to be re-entombed in the waves. A facetious acquaintance 
observed, that when the breakwater is finished, a monument 
should be erected at the extremity with “ Here liesTommy” by 
way of epitaph! Wheatears and Hoopoes frequent the old stones 
that are lying about. The latter bird is very tame, and a great 
ornament to the place; but I fear that, as far as Kustendjé is 
concerned, his epitaph too may shortly be wauted. Numerous 
tumuli, attributed, with what reason I do not know, to the Tar- 
tars, occur on the plateau ; to some of these the Ruddy Shelduck 
is very partial. 

The birds of the plateau or open down-country come nt 
under our observation. Here it must be remembered that there 
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is not a tree or fence of any kind to break the uniformity of the 
scene. From some points along the height of land the sea 
bounds the view on the east: all else is the land of grass, with 
here and there a patch of corn, according as the fancy of some 
enterprising individual may have sown it. Not grass, however, 
in the sense of our English turf; nowhere in the East is such 
a thing to be found; but yet a goodly supply of herbage such as 
might feed thousands of sheep. A few low blackthorn bushes 
occasionally dot the surface. Towards the end of April they are 
just coming out into blossom, giving a pleasant air of spring as 
one passes by. To believe that such bushes, sometimes only a 
foot in height, will hold an Eagle’s or Harrier’s nest, requires a 
considerable amount of faith ; yet this is undoubtedly sometimes 
the case. Generally, however, the Eagle (Aquila nevia), which 
mostly haunts these downs, has its nest upon the ground. I 


s404, found, or was directed to, no less than four, two of which were on 


the ground, under the shelter of bushes; two were on the bare 
plain. Out of the whole four I only got two eggs, and these very 
poorly-marked specimens. From some cause to me inexplicable 
the eggs were generally broken, the fragments being sometimes 
trailed several yards from the nest, which is itself a slight struc- 
ture composed of a few sticks with a lining of wool carelessly 
arranged. In one was a piece of coloured cloth. The old bird, 
of course, sees any one approaching a long way off, and may, in 
consequence, attempt to carry away the eggs. There are, how- 
ever, several Grey Crows (Corvus cornix) on the look-out for waifs 
and strays, and these may be at the bottom of the mystery. 
The Spotted Eagle is generally a tree-building bird, but here it 
seems to confine itself to the open country, where probably it 
feeds largely upon the lizards and small animals that are so 
numerous. I made several attempts to procure a speeimen, but 
without success ; neither could I obtain one of the Harrier (sup- 
posed to be Circus cineraceus), which is perpetually hawking the 
Grey Partridge on these downs. One of the favourite breeding- 
places of this bird is along the banks of Trajan’s wall so called, 
but which is really a system of mounds and ditches more or less 
perfect. 

The westward slope of the height of land in the neighbour- 
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hood of Trajan’s wall is also favourite ground for Bustards, 
especially for the Little Bustards. These latter arrive from the 
south rather before the middle of April, in flocks of consider- 
able size, many staying to breed here whilst others are moving 
further north. The male birds are particularly demonstrative 
at this time of the year, and being often occupied in parading 
their attractions in groups of ten or a dozen to the females which 
are crouching somewhere in the grass, they are not so wide 
awake as at other seasons, and thus afford a better chance to the 
gun. On foot, even with a rifle, it is not easy to reach them ; 
but with an araba judiciously managed, very fair sport may be 
had. After a few months’ experience of the stony mountains 
and dense coverts of Greece, nothing can be more exhilarating 
than a gallop in an araba over the breezy downs of the Do- 
brudscha in early spring. It is true that at starting you expect 
concussion of the brain must necessarily ensue, as there are 
no roads, and your driver dashes over all minor inequalities of 
the surface ; but this feeling soon goes away, and you get on 
famously until a wheel comes off, or until you make the un- 
pleasant discovery that your powder-flask has been rattled out 
of the cart, in which latter case you face about and retrace your 
track till itis found. In these expeditions I and my friend R. B. 
used to take it in turns to drive and shoot. But supposing all 
these little mischances are overcome and Bustard-ground fairly 
reached, a wild yet pleasing scene it is, on a sunny spring 
morning, such as those which we had the good fortune to enjoy. 
On all sides an undulating prairie, solitary in the extreme, yet 
not destitute of bird-life. The traveller on his way back from 
the south will here see the well-known Skylark (Alauda arvensis), 
breeding plentifully'in the midst of A. cristata and A. brachy- 
dactyla. The Grey Partridge keeps pretty close, but occasionally 
one will get up, in spite of the numerous Harriers that contri- 
bute further to enliven the landscape, which also is seldom free 
from the presence of one of the grass-breeding Eagles (Aguila 
nevia). Occasionally Vultures may be seen soaring aloft. Both 
Gyps fulvus and Vultur monachus have been noticed : once I shot 
at an individual of the latter species with a pistol. Now and then 
passes a troop of Ducks or Wild Geese, a flock of Waders, or 
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perhaps a few stray Terns and Gulls, on their way to the marshes. 
Often too the Ruddy Shelduck may be seen, watching its op- 
portunity for popping unnoticed into its hole in a mound or 
tumulus. Presently some Bustards are descried on the opposite 
slopes, and away we gallop towards them. It may so happen 
that they take the alarm and fly before we are within a quarter 
of amile. The Great Bustard almost invariably does; but the 
Little Bustard, besides being more plentiful, is less wary, and 
often takes no notice of the araba. Arrived within 200 yards, 


»..,, We commence “great circle sailing,” gradually shortening the 


distance, though, to the flock, we seem ever going away from 
them. The pace is now a good trot, and the great thing is to 
pull up dead when about 40 yards off, firing the instant the 
birds rise, which they are pretty sure to do as soon as the ma- 
chine stops. We found by experience that 40 yards was about 
as close “shaving” as the birds would stand ; and at that distance 
it was not always a kill, especially if the horses were not per- 
fectly quiet. If a bird was hit, but not brought down, we gal- 
loped after him at full speed, when, finding he could not get 
away from us, he would often crouch, and under these circum- 
stances it was very difficult to find him. We used to get down 
from the araba and almost walk over them before they would 
get up. They are slow risers generally, but when once fairly 
on the wing, go at a slashing pace. On getting up, the Little 
Bustard makes an odd rattling noise, very similar to that pro- 
duced by a bird-scarer, such as is used in gardens. In this 
description of sport only one person can shoot at a time; but, 
in fact, there is as much fun to be had, and more skill to be dis- 
played, in managing the horses so as to place the araba in a 
favourable position, than in shooting the game. Our best bag 
in one day was seven brace, of which number eleven birds were 
males in splendid plumage. The flesh is dark, and at this sea- 
son rather strong, but in a hungry country like the Dobrudscha 
one is not apt to be particular. 

Those portions of the country towards the west which are 
skirted by the Danube are most abundant in species, and in 
birds usually accounted rare, that is to say, but seldom met with 
in Western Europe. The same treeless character prevails here 
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as in the uplands, which probably do not differ much in their 
ornithological character from the district nearer the Black Sea. 
The change is principally to be noticed in the bottoms of the 
valleys communicating with the great valley itself, which, being 
below the level of high-water mark of summer floods, are con- 
verted into chains of small lakes and marshes stretching some 
way back from the rivers. Here also there are trees, mostly 
willows, few in number, and small in size compared to the mag- 
nificent trees which fill the islands of the Danube on the Wal- 
lachian side, where an immense territory of alluvial forest-clad 
plains presents a marked contrast to the open and undulating 
Dobrudscha. Throughout this region, including also the lateral 
valleys, Herons, Storks, and allied genera are especially nume- 
rous. The Common Stork (Ciconia alba) abounds, and may be 
seen wading deliberately on the edge of-every pool. All the 
villages, particularly in the Turkish quarters, are full of their 
nests, from which they keep up a perpetual clapping with their 
mandibles, the only sound they seem capable of producing. On 
the Ist of May, passing through a village inhabited by Walla- 
chians, I saw several very tempting nests, and being desirous of 
securing a sitting, mentioned my wish to a wily Greek, whose 
services had been engaged for the day. We called at a house to 
obtain a boat upon the adjoining lake, and whilst Demetri drew 
off the attention of the owner, | placed a ladder against the wall, 
ascended, and, before the man had time to turn round, was down 
again, with the Stork’s eggs in my pocket. There were four of 
them slightly incubated. This was the only nest ever taken by 
me, out of scores in that neighbourhood. The reeds on the lake 
were much frequented by Herons. A nest of the Purple Heron 
had been taken the day before, and the eggs of course eaten, 
much to my annoyance. The Little Egret (Herodias garzetta) 
was also numerous, but had only arrived lately, as I should 
imagine from their being there in small flocks moving about 
from one place to another. Later in the season the Glossy 
Ibis (Falcinellus igneus) is here to be met with; but there was 
no account of the Great White Egret (Herodias alba) breeding 
in these parts, though doubtless they are to be met with on some 
of the swampy wood-covered islands of the Danube. 
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The circumstances attending the discovery of the nests of 4q. 
imperialis and Falco sacer have been already narrated (‘ Ibis,’ 
vol. ii. p.375). In addition to the Raptorial birds previously 
mentioned as occurring here, a single specimen of a bird, be- 
lieved to have been Bonelli’s Eagle (Aquila bonellit), was ob- 
served upon a low cliff overlooking one of the small lakes. These 
low cliffs which flank the lateral valleys, and occasionally the 
stream of the Danube itself on the Bulgarian shore, are favourite 
places for the larger birds of prey. It was supposed that the 
Cinereous Vulture (Vultur monachus) might be found breeding 
here, as the bird is not at all uncommon, especially during the 
summer. No nest of this species was, however, discovered, though 
we found one or two of the Griffon (Gyps fulvus). As an instance 
of the closeness of this bird’s sitting, I may mention that, on my 
being lewered by means of a rope to a nest in a cliff overhang- 
ing the Danube, the old bird was actually touched by my foot 
before she would move. The nest contained a young one lately 
hatched, which was of course left. This sudden popping out of 
the huge Griffon so upset my equilibrium that I should certainly 
have fallen into the river if not upheld by the cord. The 
Egyptian Neophron (Neophron percnopterus) also frequents these 
cliffs: fresh eggs were to be had towards the end of April. 

Birds of prey are not the sole tenants of these rocks. The 
Black Stork (Ciconia nigra) also breeds here; at least we disco- 
vered one nest in a very peculiar position for a bird which has 
the reputation of breeding in the densest thickets of impervious 
morasses. The cliff in this case was about sixty feet high, the strata 
being horizontal or nearly so. In the face of the upper ledge 
there had been at some time, artificially excavated in the soft stone, 
a chamber having a sort of antechamber, which communicated 
by means of a couple of steps with a crack in the rock. This 
crack was not difficult to reach from the top when the exact path 
was once known. The chamber itself had much the appearance 
of a hermit’s cell; but as the aperture in the face of the cliff was 
the entire width of one side, the apartment was airy and cheer- 
ful, commanding a fine view of the valley below. Altogether it 
was a place where one could have had no objection to put up 
for a few days in case of necessity. Here it was that a pair of 
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Black Storks had taken lodgings for the season, as we found out 
one morning about the 27th of April. Some little time elapsed 
before we discovered the secret of .the entrance from the top, a 
fact of which the Black Storks were probably not cognizant. 
At the time of our first visit there were no eggs, nor indeed was 
there anything exactly worthy of the name of a nest. But in the 
floor of the chamber was a circular depression about the size and 
shape of a large dinner plate, not far from the edge of the aperture. 
For what singular purpose this depression, evidently artificial, 
had been made, was to us as great a mystery as the origin of the 
entire excavation. The Black Stork had evidently thought she 
could put it to some use, for it was here, upon a few dry sticks 
which partially filled the depression, that she meant to lay her 
eggs. As it was necessary for me to leave Turkey altogether 
about the 4th of May, it was agreed not to approach the 
place again till the day before my departure. In the interim I 
used occasionally to take a stroll down the valley, and seat 
myself on the opposite hill, where, through the telescope, I 
could see the Black Stork sitting composedly on her make- 
shift of a nest, looking like some spirit of darkness in its cave. 
Already I was counting the eggs, which would undoubtedly 
have been mine but for the evil curiosity of a Transylvanian 
shepherd, who had noticed me spying into the hole, and had per- 
haps seen us entering it. On the appointed day I rode over with 
my friend R. B. Dismounting at the edge of the cliff, we crept 
down to the crack in the rock, and thence through the artificial 
passage into the chamber itself. Neither bird nor eggs were 
visible ; some great catastrophe had happened, and the eggs I had 
counted on, though laid, were missing. It transpired that the 
Transylvanian had done the deed, having probably sucked the 
eggs on the spot. We sought him everywhere in the desperate 
hope that he might have preserved them, perhaps also with the 
view of taking the change out of him in some other way in the 
extremely probable event of their not being forthcoming. For- 
tunately for the Transylvanian he was not to be found. 

Through the kindness of my friend I was not wholly disap- 
pointed after all. The Black Stork returned to her nest and 
laid two more eggs, which he secured and brought over to Eng- 
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land the following summer. These are now in my collection. 

They are smaller than eggs of Cic. alba, from which also they 

may be distinguished by a very faint greenish tinge to be noticed 

on closer inspection. 

Anne 18°70 MG 
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XLIT.— Abstract of Mr. J. WoLLEY’s Researches in Iceland re- 
specting the Gare-fowl or Great Auk (Alca impennis, Linn.). 
By Aurrep Newroy, M.A., F.L.S. 


As from various causes some time must pass before I can hope 
to find leisure to arrange the mass of information respecting 
the Gare-fowl or Great Auk (Alca impénnis, Linn.) collected by 
Mr. John Wolley, and continue the inquiries commenced by 
him on that subject, so as to publish the details in a fitting 
manner, several of my friends have urged me not to delay 
making known more fully than has been done the results of that 
gentleman’s researches when in Iceland, in which researches I 
had, to some small extent, the pleasure of assisting him. In- 
dependently of these recommendations, I am influenced by the 
consideration that I ought not to withhold from naturalists what 
is likely to be interesting to some of them ; and, still more, that, 
were I to do so any longer, I should run the risk of losing to my 
late friend’s reputation the credit which, from his labours, of 
right belongs to it. But I trust it will be understood that, in 
this paper, I make no pretence of giving anything like a complete 
history of the bird; for that is a task for which, at the present 
moment, I am certainly not competent, however much I may 
hope some day to achieve it. I only wish to place on record 
certain facts which Mr. Wolley was able to ascertain. 

As long ago as the year 1847, Mr. Wolley’s attention was 
directed in an especial manner to the Great Auk, and during 1851 
and 1852 he bestowed much pains in investigating its history from 
the works of old naturalists and travellers. When I was with him 
in Lapland in 1855, we often discussed the chances of its con- 
tinued existence, finally pledging each other to make a joint expe- 
dition to Iceland as soon as it could be conveniently performed. 
At the same time, I have no wish to underrate the impulse given 
to my friend’s enthusiasm, and through him to my own, during his 


